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not only found recognition among those wise in such matters, but has 

also taken a very firm hold of the popular mind. Professor Dunning, 

then, would appear to be almost an ascetic in that he has denied himself 

so much that was right at his hand. Here, however, as before, we are 

only in the presence of a successful specialism. Self-control there may 

be, but not asceticism. Some may be sure that another kind of history 

would interest them more, that association, for example, of the general 

alarm throughout England over the Spanish Armada with Hobbes's 

birth and temperament and so with certain points in his political 

theories; or of the events in Paris duri'ng the period so significant to 

Carlyle with the teachings of Rousseau would make a history of the 

theories dramatic, not dry: and others might claim that Professor Dun- 

ning's specialism, however near the ideal in its own field, is, to say the 

least, low down in the scale of things worth doing; but neither of these 

views shows the right outlook; neither springs from a healthy state of 

mind. One is dangerously near sensationalism; the other is offensively 

aristocratic. Not all people eat sugar on their porridge. Some actually 

find edible things, whether sugared or not, interesting and worthy even 

when not being eaten. And, last of all, in spite of its name, pragmatism 

means no slight to the value of just such self-control as Professor 

Dunning has shown. , „ x 

Alfred H. Lloyd. 

John Knox and the Reformation. By Andrew Lang. (London 
and New York: Longmans, Green, and Company. 1905. Pp. 
xiv, 281.) 

Mr. Andrew Lang aims to get behind tradition in dealing with the 
Scottish Reformation. In particular he labors to disclose inaccuracy 
and partizan misrepresentation in Knox's History and to expose Knox's 
violent counsels and brutality of language. The characteristics of 
heated combatants in the violent catastrophe of the sixteenth century 
are too. well-known for us to feel a special surprise over the errors and 
bad taste of one particular religious revolutionist living in the midst 
of a society described by Mr. Lang as ignorant, brutal, and profligate, 
in a land which " had always been lawless, and for centuries had never 
been godly" (p. 9). But Mr. Lang is incessant in his surprise and 
abhorrence, and the reader very soon begins to be on his guard against 
a certain Tendens. Mr. Lang was not moved to write by the mere 
zeal for historical accuracy. He is consciously demolishing a reputation 
and expressing the scorn of a member of the Church of England for 
the invention of Presbyterian polity. It is to be feared that the blind 
relentlessness of this bias has prevented a complete and dispassionate 
exhibition of the character of Knox. A passage in the preface (p. xi) 
is grotesquely incongruous with the main substance of the book: 
" That Knox was a great man ; a disinterested man ; in his regard for 
the poor a truly Christian man; as a shepherd of Calvinistic souls a man 
fervent and considerate; of pure life; in friendship loyal; by jealousy 
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untainted; in private character genial and amiable, I am entirely con- 
vinced." But Mr. Lang wrote his book to expose a bigoted, mendacious, 
unscrupulous, and scurrilous person, the Knox who was in battle with 
adversaries. As for the violence of expression, Mr. Lang seems never 
to remember the bias of Knox's own account. Knox was fond of ex- 
hibiting his own fearless indifference to men and things in high place, 
and he overdid this sufficiently to furnish critics with abundant illustra- 
tions of his bad taste. The mendacities are not in every instance clearly 
proved. A few weeks after the destruction of the monasteries in 
Perth in 1559, Knox wrote a summary statement of the matter to his 
wife in which he seems to attribute everything done in Perth to " the 
brethren ". Several months later Knox in writing his History distin- 
guished the looting and wrecking of the monasteries as the work of 
" the rascal multitude ". Mr. Lang means that in the History Knox 
coined an untrue account out of deference to foreign opinions, the 
opinion of Calvin, but it is equally probable that the report to his wife 
is -inexact simply because it is brief. 

Certainly Mr. Lang cannot put himself in Knox's place, and even 
between Mr. Lang as a man of taste and Mr. Lang as a historian there 
are differences of tone and value. Having an esthetic appreciation of 
the Catholic ritual, he is shocked at the rude reformer's insensibility 
to rites " whereof he had never known the poetry and the mystic charm. 
Had he known them he could not have so denied and detested them." 
" Her confessional enabled the burdened soul to lay down its weight in 
sacred privacy; her music, her ceremonies, the dim religious light of her 
fanes, naturally awaken religious emotion" (p. 176). But did they 
then, in Scotland ? Two pages later we read of the " hideous decline " 
of the church, " with ruffianly men of quality in high spiritual places ; 
with priests who did not attend Mass, and in many cases could not 
read; with churches left to go to ruin; with license so notable that, 
in one foundation, the priest is only forbidden to keep a constant con- 
cubine ". Yet Mr. Lang is grieved that Knox should speak of " the 
puddle of papistry ". We may join in lamenting Knox's unworthy in- 
sinuations about Mary of Guise, but it is not edifying to have Knox 
praised for not making " confessions as to his earlier adventures " 
(p. 7). However, what reads like adroit insinuation seems to be said 
only for the literary pleasure of adding, " On his own years of the 
wild oat St. Augustine dilates in a style which still has charm." 

Of Knox's extreme views on the suppression of Catholics, there is 
no doubt. Mr. Lang proves against him the intolerable doctrine that 
every true believer as an individual could and should punish " idolatry ", 
but the indignant censure passed on this or any doctrine of interference 
with the rights of conscience is curiously grounded. For Knox, au- 
thority was Scripture, and. like men before or since his day, he inferred 
from the Old Testament the duty of suppressing error. This appeal to 
" Hebrew fanatics " outrages Mr. Lang, who, by virtue of a Biblical 
criticism of recent origin, can discriminate Hebrew fanatics from the 
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Christian dispensation. We cannot blame Knox for forgetting what 
he never knew, and we are not surprised to have Mr. Lang suddenly 
take the wind out of his modern indignation by saying (p. 240), "If 
Knox could have understood that, he would not have been Knox." The 
next sentence, however, says that Knox " never chose " to understand. 

Mr. Lang has a strong feeling of antipathy for " the nascent kirk 
with the fire-new doctrine ", his studies in St. Augustine not having, 
perhaps, reached the field of doctrine. " Lawful ministers " is fre- 
quently quoted to express a contempt for the lawfulness, and the 
preachers are injuriously referred to as " apostate monks or priests or 
artisans ". That they were only six or seven at first is apparently a 
discredit, and that they should share in the power of the keys is spe- 
cially grotesque : " persons who, being fluent preachers, have persuaded 
local sets of Protestants to accept them as ministers. These preachers 
having a ' call ' — it might be from a set of perfidious and profligate 
murderers — are somehow gifted with the apostolic grace of binding on 
earth what shall be bound in heaven." But the impetuous Anglican 
might have noted that the apostolic grace belonged to these preachers 
only as organs of the church. After hearing from Mr. Lang about the 
Catholic clergy, " ignorant, brutal, and licentious younger sons and 
bastards of noble families" (p. 7), it is a relief to know that the 
Book of Discipline " secured a thoroughly moral clergy, till, some twelve 
years later, the nobles again thrust licentious and murderous cadets 
into the best livings and the bastard bishoprics" (p. 188). May not 
such passages suggest an extenuation of the drastic and painful diction 
of the reformer and agitator, a diction less modern because it often 
expresses a thing as offensive to the sense of smell? 

We are guided, then, through the details of the Scottish Reforma- 
tion for the express purpose of seeing how Knox lied and intrigued 
and to what extreme of intolerance he carried his principles. Barring 
some matters where erroneous or contradictory statements of Knox 
may be due to misinformation or fault of memory, Mr. Lang seems to 
make out his case and to shatter any reputation for integrity which 
Knox may have enjoyed. Its saeva indignatio may not always be 
earnest, but the work is a painful contribution to the literature of ex- 

p u ' Francis A. Christie. 

Fighting Instructions, 1530-1816. Edited with elucidations from 
contemporary authorities by Julian S. Corbett, LL.M. (Lon- 
don : The Navy Records Society. 1905. Pp. xvi, 366.) 
This book, of great interest to the naval officer, gives the gradual 
development of British naval tactics under sail. At the beginning of 
the long stretch of time covered by the book, nearly three hundred years 
(1530-1816), there was no methodic handling of a squadron in action, 
and it took nearly two hundred and fifty years to arrive at any really 
effective tactics. Sail, in the rough ocean at least, had displaced the 



